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FOR THE ATIEL. 


His brandished sw wd did blind men with its beams; 
1 


deeds exyees all pies 
He never Lit up his sw but eonquered.—Shaks 
One io twenty! 
ehoned paseal! who would e’er suppose 
He had such eourage.—rdem. 
(hi tury in the summer of 1786,a solitary 
eller stopp don the bank of the Connectic cneatl 
vw shade of heaved? tree It wa vivemedy 
rm: he had tr: velled far, aad wa pre- 
is, he imuble to proceed farther ithout restiog 


s weary Phis was at the Gmeor Shay's tn 


peeultarly troublesome time im some 


Massachusetts. Shay’s-men, 


s they were cafled, had 


rtam county <cecdineiv, for some time, Guta 
H + » thes 
vere stronely opposed by the powers fat were, th 


ere at this firme much more catitious in them moves 


} le to the nite 
vents, and were not quite so weil able to stop the pi 
ceedings of the General Court as formerly, ‘Their 
arches through the ‘jilagwes were in the nicht, and in 
the dav-ume thev were ex to retire to the 


tains, Or to the thinly inhabited parts of the conntry, 
where they did not hesitate to enter the houses an 
supply their wants without 


farm-vards, 
They insulted the inhabitants,and committed 
siruces Whilels would not have been done had theiv lea- 


ders been of tatents and honestintherr intention 


Lemuel Allen,the person mentioned tt the beginning 
of this aathentic narration, was the owner of a house 
He had been visited by a nart¥ of 


nda small tarm. 
1 


Shay’semen—and as he refused tosupply their demands, 


ad when thes foreibls entered his 


them, and even threatened to give the magistrates im- 


House he opposed 
mediate pion mation of their be bh in the vieinity, they 
ook him prisoner, and fafeed him to accompany them 


‘ches. 


in their sudden and frequent m 


He ese ipec 
Jter being in their power a number of days, and pro- 
ceded towards home: not, how ever, i ital he had over- 
ard some of the party say, that they intended to 
make a descent upon a village in the vieinity on the fol- 
He kine Ww vers well that it would he 


ving ‘Tuesd iy. 


asy thing for them to insult the inhabitants, and 


olunder their houses, as it was Sharvest-time,’? and the 
men were all likely to be iia the here 


whey could not learn of the intended attack, untilit was 
100 late to prevent It. Alten hope dhe might be alle 


10 reach the village in season to collect men enong! 


epel the rebels. It was now the d wv on which the at- 
tuck was to be made, and he had yet some distance to 
travel, After a short resthe resummed his journey, still 
in the hope that he might arrive in the village betore 
ihe rebels, Hearrived soon after noon, and found, to 
nis grief, that the able bodied men were all at workin 
the fields, and had not left even a guard at home, as no 
sunger was expected. 
i time to be of any service. ‘here was scarcely a 
man in the village, except at the house where Allen 
topped. He found one Joel Dale, an old man of 60, 
who had been a captain of a body of Militia in the ear- 
iy partof the Revolution—~and also a foolish, cowardly 


fellow, named Aminidab Wimple, (vuigarly called | 


Notice could not be given then | 


| Dab,) who had been left at home, partly because he | movement among the enemy, 


was good for nothing te work, and partly beeause he 
was aver: uescful aninial about the h use: could bring 
wood oy water, ordoany little jobs that were wanted of 
hain Phere were anumber of women about the place, 
but they ef course contd not be de pended upon 
of danger. Whatwas to be done Ailen’s first ime 
was to alarm the village and flee; but this idea 


was quickly abandoned, as they would perhaps be no 


nto stav where they were. The old eaptain, 
was taken by surprise, seemed to be the 


and soon divesteda plan which he 


ecolest in the affair, 
vececd, not only in saving their 


tenme the rebels into a surrender 


vithout the sh 


ban was uone other than this: When the enemy arri- 


iomentarily ¢ xpeeted,) he was 


forasrveh out and bid thera surrender 


if they refused, to threaten them with iostant death,-— 


this Allen thought would be a fool-hardy exploit— 


but as nothing better could be done, he would do his 


part of the busine As it was a war-like time, ace 


utroments were ea ily provi ed. The captain moun- 


ted athree ecornercad hat that had don Bcerviee 
the Revolution—put ona pair of tieht military breeeh- 


esma pair of boots, that, from the one 
would suppose were built before those horrid exeres- 


cences, ver! 


corns, came into fashion—-and lastly, “a 

cout that deseription at deflanee. The original 
eotor was blue: but it was so patched and covered with 
i tarnished laee and tinse , that the ground color was not 
easily discovered~the skirts were of a goodly length 
and breadth, and gave the wearer quite a Hudibrasric 
appearance, 


His puissant sword unto his side, 


t heart he tied, 


Near his undaunted 
Ajlen was disenised in a soldier’s dress; and with a 


gun mounted on his shoulder, paraded before the house 


asa sentinel. Aminidab was stationed in the seeond 
story with a drum, with orders to sound a nareh the 
moment the captain ordered the enemy to halt. Dah 
received the drum with fear and trembling, promised to 
do his duty, and “pound when the captain spoke to 
the fellers, 


the butld ng an appearance of military quarters, He 


” QOnor heroie eaptain bustled about to give 
staffed a number of knapsacks pretty conspicnousty into 
the broken windows, stuek a coverlet tor a flag out the 
garret window, and ejceted a number of trooper’s eaps 
into the street before the house. 


were hardly finished before the rebels were in sight!— 


‘These preparations 


they entered the village in a close body, and app: ared 


to expeet opposition: but, on reaching the eentre of! 


the village, anf meeting with none, they begun to 


breathe free, and to prepare for their operations. Dy 


this time they were opposite capt. Dale’s house, where 


when he saw they spied him, erted out “Who goes 

| there?” They halted, and capt. Dale issued from the | 
‘house with his sword drawn, and advancing a few pa- 
ces, cried aloud “Stand! and deliver your arms instant. | 
ily.” Atthis moment the drum sounded within the | 
| house, and the sentinel stepped opposite the door, with 

hie gun directed towards them. 


they saw the sentinel parading back and forth, who, | 


| might. 
lding of blood. His! 


their arms—and | 


and the eaptain following 
ined, repeated “In the 


name of the Commonwealth deliver your arms, tnstant- 


up the advantage he had 


Iy! in that house are sixty soldiers: | have but to raise 


my sword, and vou are all dead men—Tt offer vou your 


lives if you surrender your arms—if vou do not, itis 


at your peril, (Raising his voiee to its utmost pitch, 


and brandishing his sword loft.) “The women raised 
the windows at the exact moment—the drum beatmand 
the sentinel fired. A general panie seized the rebels; 
every man « 


copped his and ran. The sentinel 


caught up one and fired after them; the eaptain all the 
time flourishing bis sword and shouting with all bis 
The rebels were soon out of sight, and the 
guns were gathered ap and deposited in the house. 
Captain Dale was exceedingly rejoieed, and gave veng 
to his feclings in the most fantastie manner. Anon he 
would speak boastingly, and recount the heroie deeds 
he had performed intormer Cays-—being eareful, howe 
ever, to wind off with an allusion to this day’s vietory, 
the honor of which he claimed entirely, although he 
allowed that Allen liad done his duty like agood soldier, 

Phe men who were iw the ficlds, were alarmed by the 
firing of the ems, and hastened home as tast as pos he 


ble. Jt wasa season of general rejoicing on their arri- 


val, and the cay 
At the next 
petitioned for a res 


had done the state 


ain wos thought a predigy of valor.— 


itting of the ‘General Court,’ e oot. Dale 
ard tor the serviees he and Ailen 

they had taken, 


whieh had duty been de livers d to the inagistrates,—— 


and tor the arms 


Anunidab 
was put up by the wars of the village to think that Ae 


and they had a handsome sutra voted them, 


too, deserved something for the part he had performed; 


butashe got nothing for petitioning, thes persnaded 


him that he was ereathly wronged in not being allowed 
a heap of dollars, and to show that they ad Hv apprecite. 


ated his services, mounted him ona ho: 
uliter dark, and 


jook at bim with a lantern.” as the teilor did of his 


shend one night 
ent outin a body, and tock ‘fa prime 


cheers, and rode him home 
! an Thithh & ww ON A 


ort waye ! three 
Cares 


rail. G. P, M, 
INDIAN MELODY 
When the drow world is 


When the stars are read on 
When the sa r(° 


When the night winds softhy sig: 


his wate s 


When the grain is lightly waving 
Near the clear moon’s pale bea: 
Whien the tide is gently laving 


Brightly in the midnight glean 


Then, oh! then, I love to wande: 
Fort! along the pebbled 

On my early joys to ponder, — 
Joys thut ne’er can brighten 


Then, oh! then, serencly beaming 
Heaw’nly orb, how fair thy ligh:! 

But ah!—tlike fatal pleasures gleaming, 
Soon thou’rt veil’d in clouds of night! 


All affectation is the vain and ridiculous attemy 


There was a slight | poverty to appear rich, 
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THE ARIEL. 


OxsIGINAL. 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (M. Sa- 
vary) written by himself, illustrative of the 
Llistory of Napoleon. 

The reading public of Philadelphia have beea favor- 
ed with the above mentioned volume, for a week or 
two past. It is one of the numberless works which 
have been put forth by the friends and enemies of Na- 
poleaa, more for the sake of money than fame, because 
tiey generally contain that kind of reading which is 
sufficient to induce one to buy, without being of suffi- 
cleat interest or importance to be preserved for the in- 
sructionof a future generation. Bonaparte had ma- 
ny confidential officers about him, each of whom pro- 
fesseo to know more of his great master than the other! 
They have published many volumes relating to him, 
and yet it would seem that quite as much remains to 
be told: for every new book contains something that 
had not been before published. The work before us 
is a heavy undertaking. and is not yet given wholly to 
the world. Other volumes are promised in the course 
of a year. 

In lovking over the ‘‘Memoirs” of M. Savary, we 
‘Rad much to inform and interest; a great deal we knew 
Gefore, and as much that we did not. He has thrown 
ia some aucedotes of his own, and many others that 
are nol: thus, by the most approved art of book nia- 
‘king, swelling out his book toa size, which, if it sells 
at all, will sell ior a heavy price, Vhe London Atlas, 
uow before us, handles hin severely. 

The work, however, possesses attractions. — 
There are many ancedotes of Bonaparte’s nianners and 

shaviour, interesting ta and told with a 
tanner that gives additional charsis As to its 
political walue, as a history, it can never rank very 
high. Indeed, it can only be considered as a general 

gammary of «ll the good things which he heard his 
master say, OF saw him do, and which, as an honest 
servant, he feels bound to GH, as much as to conceal, 
or gloss over what is bad. 

Ue gives two chapters to the murder of the Duke 
of which is a labored apolocy for that 

foul and unnatural mucder, on the ground that he 

was at the head of a couspiracy to assassinate Ure Em- 

poror. We his narrative of the execution, as 

posacssing considerable interest. 

"Phe gendarmerie d’elite, of which I was 
.ceclonel, ani which belonged to the garrison 
of Paris, had received orders from the gov- 
wernment to send its infantry and a strong de- 

tachment of its cavalry to keep garrison at 

Vincennes, The castle was then a neglected 
‘abuilding, ant in the last stage of decay. The 
wGuplicate of this order had been sent to me; 
cand that my legion might be prepared to 
with it, hastened myself to its bar- 
racks, to Ciuse proper orders to be given te 

.-every bady: for it was just the hour at which 
@ both officers and privates were accustomed to 

g> out and amuse themselves, and not to re- 
tara tli the hour of beating the tattoc, 

{ then repaire! to Vencennes, which en- 
tcred for the first ttme: It was dark; I saw 
wo place where Icould station the g -ndar- 

«erie, which was just arriving, as weli asthe 

qbrigade that was to tollow; nevertieless, | 
made the former march ipto the castle gate, 
and posted it in the court, forbidding it to su 
fer any Communication with the exterior, on 
any pretext whatever. I then placed the in- 
fantry of the garrison on the esplanade, on 
the side next to the park. 

~ The barracks of Paris are situated in quar 
tera remote from each other—some or the 
corps which received orders to march on th + 
occasion had to traverse the city from po nes 
opposite to, and very far distant from the Bar- 

iere du Trone. Owing to this distance they 

did not arrive at Vincennes tll past three in 

the moruing, because it was already late when 

the order for their departure reached thei 

Yarracks. While I was engaged in placing 

all these troops, the president of the military 

commission and the judges who were to com- 
pose it arrived. I had been informed, since ] 
was at Viaconnes, that the Duke d’Enghien 


had arrived there at five o’clock in the after- | 
noon, escorted by the gendarmerie of Stras- | 
burgh, whom I still saw at the castle. But 
for this, I] should have firmly believed that he 
had been found in some hiding place in Paris, | 
as well as George’s compamons; and I was | 
very curious to hear what he could say for’ 
himself. 

The Duke d’Enghein was interrogated by | 
the captain-reporter, before the commission | 
met for his trial, The interrogatory must 
have been grounded on the materials which | 
had been transmitted to the commission, that | 
is, on the report of the officer who had been. 
to watch the prince at Ettenneim. I imagin- | 
ed 1 had been the bearer of it in the letter | 
which the First Consul had given to me for | 
Murat; but I was mistaken. The military | 
commission, which had not been selected for | 
this duty on account of any exaggeration of 
principles, was composed of colonels of regi- 
inents of the garrison of Paris, and its presi- 
dent was their natural chief, the commandant 
of the place. This commission knew nota 
syllable of the dis, losure of George’s people, 
which had led to the present proceeding. Its 
members shared the general indignation 
againstthe plan of assassinating the First Con- 
sul, and against all those who had taken part 
{in it; they were not ignorant of the opinion 
which was most generally adopted, that G’s 
operations were carricd on under the direc- 
tion of a prince who was to make himself 
known after the blow should be struck. The 
situ-tion of the residence of the Duke d’En- 
ghen, the journeys which he was said to have | 
made to Paris, where it was even asserted 
that he had very lately been, led to the notion 
that he must be the director of George, and | 
consequently the disposition of men’s minds | 
was far from being favorable to him. 

The commission assembled in one cf the 
large rooms of the inhabited part of the cas- 
tle, that is, the building over the gate of en- 
trince on the side next the park. It was not 
mysterious, a8 those who have written on this 
pontof history have asserted: it was public 
for all who could come at that hour; and 
there must have been people there, since 
having been detained cut of doors by the du- 
ty of posting my troops, which gave me a 
good deal of anxiety, perceiving the serious 
circumstances in which I was placed, I was 
one of the last to enter the room where the 
commission was sitting. I had even great 
difficulty to get so far as behind the president | 
—where first wished to station myself that 


; 
I might see the better: and afterwards, be- | 
ing chilled with the cold of the mht, which | 
I had passed amidst the troops, I went to | 


| warm mysclf at a large fire, before which | 


was placed the chair of General Hullin.— | 
Thus I happened, for a few moments only,to | 
be seated behin? him during the s:tting of the | 
commission. When I entered, the reading of | 
the examination was finished, the discussion | 
had already *egun, an] was very warm. The 
Duke od’Enghein had already answered so! 
sharply, that it was obvious he had no notion 
of the danger of his situation. 

“Sir,” said the president, ‘*you seem not 
to be aware of your situation, or you are de- 
termined net to answer the questions which 
Task vou. Yeu shut yourself up in your high 
birth, of which ycu take good care to remina 
us. You had better adopt a different system | 
of defence. I will not take an undue advan- | 
tareof your stuation, but observe that I ask | 
vou positive qgestions, and that, instead of 
answer-ng, you talk to me about something 
else. Take care, this might become serious. | 
How could you hope to persuade us that you. 
were so completely ignorant as you pretend | 
to be of what was passing in France, when’ 
not cnly the country in which you resided, but | 
the whole world was informed of it? And) 


to place it so as to prevent accident. 


how could you persuade me that with your | 
birth you were indifferent to events, all the | 


consequences of which were to be in your fa- 
vor? There is too much improbability in 
this, for me to pass it over without observa- 
tion: I beg you to reflect upon it, that you 
may have recourse to other means of defence.” 

The Duke d’Enghien, after a moment’s si- 
lence, replied in a grave tone, ‘Sir, 1 perfect- 
ly comprehend you; it was not my intention 
to remain indifferent to them: I had applied 
to England for an appointment in her armies; 
and she had returned for answer that she had 
none to sive me, but that I was to remain 
upon the Khine, where I should soon have a 
part to act. Ihave nothing more to tell you, 
Sir.” 

Such was the answer of the Duke d’En- 
ghein; I committed it to paper at the mo- 
ment: this I wrote from memory long ofter- 
wards, but I do not think I have forgotten a 
single syllable. If it is not in his triat, it must 
have been abstracted from it, or omitted te 
be recorded. 

I have had occasion to satisfy myself that 
the criminal papers, as they were called, on 
which the condemnation of the Queen of 
France was pronounced, have been taken 
away from the archives of the Palace of Jus- 
tice, so that the bundle of this trial is redu- 
ced to afew paltry scraps of paper; and I 


| know that, immediately after the restoration 


in 1814, the imperial archives were rummaged 
for several days by trusty agents of those 
who were deeply interested in the removal of 
documents, which no doubt might have com- 
promised the safety ot their new position. So 
carefully was this search conducted, that nei- 
ther the archives of the foreign cfhce nor 
those of the government afford any trace of 
that event, which nevertheless was a subject 
of correspondence with the foreign courts, 
Previously to his last avowal, the Duke a’ 
Enghien had declared that he received an al- 


‘lowance from England; but fre had express- 


ed himself in such a manner, that it might be 
supposed that instead of sums destined to de- 
fray his housetold expenses, it was money 
p id for corrupt purposes that he received.— 
As none of the judges could know any thing 
of the financial situation of the pr nce, this 
declaration aggravated the prepossessions al- 
ready entertained against him. This money 
was assimilated with that which had been 
found up-n George; and a fatality decreed 
that all the doors to escape should thus be 
closed against the prince. Aiter the last an- 
swer of the Duke d’Enghein’s, the president 
of the commission declared the commission 
closed, and ordered all those who had been 
present during the debate to leave the room. 

The commission resolved itself into a ccun- 
cil to deliberate. 

I retired like the rest, as did several of 
the officers who had attended the sitting, to 
rejoin the troops tha were cn the esplanade 
of the castle. I cannot tell exactly how long 
the commission continued in deliberaticn; but 
it was no more than two hours after the room 


, was Cleared, that the commandant of the in- 
_fantry of my legion, whe was posted in the 


court of the castle, came to inform me that 
the commission had passed sentence, and that 
apicket was required for its execution. I 
recommended to lrim, as usual in such cases, 
The 
spot which secmed to him best suited for the 
purpose was a spacicus ditch of the castle.~- 
While this officer was making his arrange- 


'ments, I ordered the troops under arms, and 
acquainted them with the sentence which the 


commission had passed, and that they were 
to attend its execution. 

Meanwhile, the Duke d’Enghein was bro’t 
down the staircase of the entrance tower on 
the side next to the park. His sentence was 
read to him, and the execution immediately 
followed. It was then about 6 in the morning. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
MACAULEY. 

CATHARINE MacauLry. This lady, who | 
by her writings aa.l the powers of her mind, | 
has reflected so much credit on her sex and | 


ARIEL. 


ment of a more advanced age the simplicity | were gratified with the opportunity of paying 
and virtue of the earlier periods. Fraught their respec’s to a woman whuse talents @nti- 
with these ideas, and with a heart glowing | tle her to distinction, Among the number of 
with good will towards uer species, she took | her visiters were the family of Count de Sars- 
up her pen, and gave to the most interesting field; the dukes of Harcourt and Larncourt; 
portion of the history of her country a new the Chevalier de Regment;the Abbe Colbert; 

/Madame Boccage; Lora Siormont, the Eng- 


2 


country, was born in England, about the year | spirit and interest. ee ; 
1733, at Ollantigh, in Kent, the seat of her! A fem ile historian, by its singularity, could 
father, John Sawbridge, Esq. During her in- not fail to excite attention; she seemed to 
fancy, her mother died, ant she was left with have stepped out of the province of her sex; 
an elder sister to be brousht up by a govern- | curiosity was sharpened, ana malevolence 
ess, a person but ill qualified for the charge. | provoked. WN 
Under the superinten lance of this woman, | ty and personal scurrilities, to which it was 
they grew together, while their minds and! believed her sex would render her vulnera 
characters, as directe by other circumstan- | ble. Her talents ant powers could not be 
ces, took adifferent turn. Theeldest daugh- | denied: her beauty was then called in ques- 
ter, whose temper was placid and amiable, | tion, as if it was at all concerned with the 
while she improve | in health and strength,de- | subject; or that, to instruct our understan:d- 
rived amusement from her baby-house, and ings it was necessary at the same time to 
from the customary avocations of her sex an!) charm our senses. ‘* She is deformed (said 
age. But Catharine found nothing to inter- | her adversaries, wholly unacquainted with 
est her attention in her sister’s pursuits; ac- | her person,) she is unfortunately ugly, she 
tive and curious, she thirsted for knowledge, | despairs of distinction and a:imiration as a 
and her dolls could give her no information. | woman, she seeks theretore, to encroach on 
The books which were put into he hands en- | the province of man.” 
tertained her for atime, while they interes-; ‘‘ These were the nouons,’’ said Mrs. Ar- 
ted her imagination, and gratified her taste; nold, afterwards intimately connetted with 


for novelty; but at length she became satiated | the historian, ** that I was led to entertain of 


with tales an romances, which afforded | Mrs. Macauley, previous to my introduction 
not aliments sufficiently substantial to satisfy | to her acquaintance. Judge then of mv sur- 
the cravings of her inquiring mind. Having) prise, when I saw a woman elegant in her 
foun’! her way into her father’s well-furnish- | manners, delicate in her person, and with ‘ca- 
ed library, she became her own purveyor, tures, if not perfectly beautitul, so fase na- 
and riote iin intellectual luxury. Every hour; ting in their expression, as deservedly to 
in the day, which no longer hung heavy upon, rank her face among the higher order of hu- 
her ban is, was now occupied and improved. man countenances. Her hetrht was above 
She first made choice of the periodical writers, | the middle size, inclining to tall; her shape 
the Spectator, Rambler, Guardian, &c., who, | slender and clegant; the contour of her face, 
in treatins of morals and manners, led her to! neck, and shoul‘ers, graceful. 
reflection, while they opened and strengthen- her tace was oval, her complexion delicate, 
ed her mind. As she advanced in age, her) and her skin fine; her hair was of a mill brown, 
studies took a wider range: she grew attach-| long and profuse; her nose between the Ro- 
ed to history, and dwelt with delight and ar-|man and the Grecian; her mouth sinall, her 
dour on the annals of the Greek and Roman’ chin round, as was the luwer part of her face, 
repudiics. “Pheiriaws and manners interested; which made it appear more to advantive in 
her unlerstan ting, the spirit of patriotism | frant than inprofile. Her eyes were as beau- 
seized her, and she became an enthusiast in| tifal as imagination can conceive; fullef pen- 
the cause of freedom. /etration and fire; but their fire softened by the 
The heroic characters and actions with! mildest beams of benevolence; their color was 
which this period of history is intermingle?/a fine dark hazle, and their expression the 
and enlivened, seldom fail to captivate the af- | indication of a superior soul. Infirm health, 
fections of a youthful and uncorrupted heart. | too often the attendant en an active and high- 
All other books were thrown aside; history ly cultivated understanding, gave to her 
became her darling passion, and liberty the | countenance an extreme delicacy, which was 
idol of her imagination. Rollin’s Ancient his- | peculiarly interesting. 
tory, and his account of the Roman republic, | constitution was added a most amiable sensi- 
first lighte| up that spark in her min, which. b'lity of temper, which rendered her teeling- 
afterwar.Js blaze.l with so much fervour and! ly alive to whatever concerned those with 
splendor, and which gave the tone to her sen- | whom she was connected either by nature or 
timents and character through the subsequent | by friendship.” 
periods of her life. To a spirit thusexcited,| In her frien tships, we are told by this lady, 
retirement, by concentrating its force, atded,; she was fervent, disinterested, and sincere; 
sirength, the world; with its lax principles, | zealous for the prosperity, and for the mora! 
and vicious habits, had not yet broken upon, improvement, of those whom she distinguish 
the gay mistakes of the just expanding heart, |¢d and loved. She was earnest, constant, 
enamoured of truth and virtue, and ignorant | and eloquent in her efforts for rectifying the 
of the difficulties which retard and obstruct | principle-, and enlarging the minds of her 
their progress. friends and connexions. It was her favorite 
The history of the despotism and tyranny | maxim, that universal benevolence, and 1i)- 


The author was attacked by pet- | 


fat Mount Vernon. 


The form of 


To this delicacy of 


lish ambassador; Marmeonte}, and the widow 
of Heivetius. After having reinained in Paris 


six weeks, and the obj ct of her journey had 


been accomplished, for her heaith and spirits 
were both restored, she returned to England, 
and engaged with fresh ardcur in literary 
pursuits. Having been persc nally acquainted 
with the greater number of the celebrated 
Americans who had visited England, and in 


‘the habit of corresponding with most of them, 


Mrs. Micauley was very cesircus of making 
avisit tothe United States; a design wnich 
she executed in 1785. She visited nine of the 


thirteen states, by whom she was received 


with kindness and hospitality. She termina- 
ted ier journey to the seuth, by paying her 
respects to General Washingten at his seat 
Under the roof of this ik 
lustrious man, she remained three weekss and 
continued to correspond with him during the 
remainder of her lite. 

It seeme | to have been her intention, after 


‘her return to England, to compose a history 
sof the American contest; for which purpose 


she had been furnished with many materials, 
it isto be regretted tuat thus qualified, she 
was, by the infirm state of her health for some 
years prior to hcr death, prevented from the 
execution of her plan. She resided durin 
the greater pirt of the remainder of her life 
at Bonfield, in Berkshire; where. after a te 
cious illness, attended by much suffering, she 
expired, June 22, 1791. 

Mrs Macauley, whenin tolerable health, 
was accustomed to be in her library by six 
inthe morning; she was tenacious of the valk 
ue of time, ant sol.citous for its improvement. 
Mrs. Arnold in her private character of this 
lady, says, ‘fas a wite, a mother, a friend, 
ne'ghbor, and the mistress of a family,she was 
irreproachable & exemplary. My sentiments 
ot this excellent woman are derived from a 
long and intimate acquaintance with her va 
rious excellenc:es; and | have observed her 
in different points of view. I have seem her 
exalted on the dangerous pinnacle of worldly 
prosperity, and surrounded by flattering 
friends, and an almiring world; I have seen 
her marked out by party predjudice as an ob- 
jectof disl ke and ridicule; or bowed down by 
bodily pain and weakness; but never did I see 


‘her forget the urbanity of a gentlewoman, 


her conscious dignity as a rational creature, or 
afervent aspiration after the highest degree 
of attainable perfection. I have seen her 
humble herself in the presence of her almigh- 
ty Father; and, with a contrite heart, ae- 


/knowledge her sins and implore forgivenesss 


I have seen her languishing on the bed of 
sickness, enduring pa‘n with the patience of 
a Christian, and withthe firm belief, that the 
l eht affections of this life are but for a mo 


of a few individuals, and the slavish subjection | 


of uncounted millions, their passive acquies- | 
cence, their sufferings and wrongs, appeared 
to hera moral problem, which she had no in- | 
struments to solve. She had yet to learn the | 
force of prescription, of habit, and of associa- | 
tion, the imitative and progressive nature of 
the human mind, and the complicated springs 
by which it is set in motion. She deeply re- 
flected on the subject of government, with its 
influence on the happiness and virtue of man- 
kind: she became anxious that the distance 
should be diminished which separates man 
from man; and to see extended over the whole 
human race those enlightened sentiments, 
equal laws, and equitable decisions, that 
might restore to its due proportion a balance 
so ill adjusted, and combine with the refine- 


eral way of thinking, were not only «ssentic] ment, and that the fashion of the world will 
tothe freedom and welfare of society, but | pass away, and give place toa system of dura- 
to individual virtue, enjoyment and happiness. ble happiness.” 

In her twenty-seventh year she was united! Her works are—** The History of Enghand 
to Dr. George Macauley. a phvsician of emi- | from the accession of James I. to that of the 
nence and a man of worth. ‘The sedentary Brunswick line,” nine volumes; ‘*A treatise 
life of Mrs. Macauley, utited to a fon Ines: } on the immutability of Moral truth,” one vol 
for study, soon became injurious to her health. ume; Letters on ‘ucation;’’ “ Remarks on 
and, towards the latter end of the year 1777, Hobbe’s Rudiments of Government and Soci- 
her physiciansthought the only chance there ety;” « A modest Plea for the Property of 
was of herrecovery was the mild airof France. Copy Right,” one volume; ‘* Observations on 
She accordingly set out for France, accompa- Vurke’s Reflections on the French Revolw- 
nied by Mrs. Arnold. On their arrival at /tion,” &c. 

Paris, she found her health somuch improv- Es oa 

ed, that in a few days, she collected around Opinions grounded upon precjudice are ab- 
her by her letters of introduction, an agreea- | ways maintained with the greatcst violenge: 
ble society. and most argument is vain, hecaure neither is 


Persons of the first rank and eminence, | willing to acknowledge himself overeome. 


| 
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23, tesa. 


following ance- | 


dote, taken trom a sasivieal work recently published 
in London, isnotan unfair specimen of the low trick 
and cunning which even the best mca im Fogland are 
to practice, ta order to secure aseat in Parlia- 
imewt. An election to the House of Commons fre- 
quently costs au hundred thousand dollars. A seat is 

mere post of honor, without any compensation, We 
hope the day is for distant that shall bring ihe neeessi- 
iy of sirailar schemes to ensure wn election to aby pub- 
he office in this country. 

During elections for Westovinster, Sir 
Burdett figured on one of the Street stages. and was 


one of the 


hissing Judy and the ebild, and soheiting wir. Paneh 
for his vote. ‘dow are you Mr. Puneh? 
baronet;) Lhope you will give me yours Ipport.?§ 
tlon tt Know, answered Punch; ask my wite 
all those things to Mins. Paneh very right 
a Irs. Judy 


(centinued sir Francis;) what do von sav, 


me! what a sweet child vou have got, 
Wish mine were Tike it! * And so they may be lor yor 
ave very like my basband; you have got sucha beaat- 
fal lous nose.’ Pruc Mrs, baat net 
like you (added Sir Francis, kissing ber.) A sweet 
little infant, indeed! [Th ype it has wood bealtt 


‘Charminghy, thank von,’ w 
the Solteitation 
ilant and hind-hearted a candidate. 


Tur new work of 


are its litie bowels?’ 
the answer; and Judy could not reta 


Ui BO fra 


hiv. Cooper was issued trom the fertile press of the 
th 2th inst. 


look over it—but from the slight perusal given to it, 


Gareys ou 


we ave inclined to believe Mr. Cooper has done the 
country fall justice by the pieture he bas drawn ot 
bos 
favorable colors—our institutious, manners, laws, &c. 


are represented to their most 


zre din 


A work of the 


kind wasmuech nceded abroad,to do away the incorrect 


form a correct estimate of them all. 


impressions engendered by the slauders of foreign 
tourists 

W shave had time to sclect only a few paragraphs. — 
fi our next we shall probably be able to furnish longer 
extracts than the following. 

‘Phe day is not far distant whea the conflicting in- 
topests of the two nations shall reecive support from 
power. Whether the struggle is to be maintain- 
cd by the ordinary rivalyy of enterprise, and tudustry, 
or by the flercer couthet ot arms, depends greatly on 
the teraper of America. Tous the question is purely 
The result may he retarded, but he is 
Gepiorably ignorant of our character, of our resources, 

and of our high intentions, who believes itean be aver- 
ted. ‘That Ahtoigtity Bemg, who holds the destintes 
pations his hands, inust ¢hange the ordiuary di- 


one ot trove. 


such a way as to enable a foreigner te: 
| Ohio, and the rest of the United States. 


i and the book itself, to re 


We have barely had time to | 
governors and inhabitants, 


Jn the 


ness and respeet thatis duc to beings whom we believe 
to be the repositories of the better principles of our 
nature. * * The eondition of women in this country 
is solely owing to theelevation of its moral feeling.” 
The title of the work is ‘‘*Notions of Americans, 
picked np by a ‘Travelling Bachelor.” The word ‘*No- 
tions” has given offence to the niee taste of the tory 
London Literary Gazeite, who breaks out into a foolish 
criticism of the work, beginning at the said word, 
which, because Johnson defines it to be ‘anything foun- 
ded on fiction,” he adduces as proof of the talsehood 
of the whole book! ft was not to be expected that a 
favorable view of this country would picase therm: and 
this little pink of aristoeraey spits and sputters with 
As the **Notions” 
in London some weeks ago, we now have the review, 


amusing warmth. was published 


ad together. ‘The inhiowing 
are some of the remerks of the London Literary, reler- 


red to above. 


“But why should we proceed ’ 
the best, 


Where every thing 
tf the best, and for the best 


par tieular 


there iS no 


We have gone over only a 


tive sorher’s petares of the rtectability. of 
nue Americans: andas he has informed 
is they are the most Sunpretending’? mane 
ner, we reap tue gecator delight from their contenpla- 
tion, “Phe deiiegodss of antiquity were somebodics, 


but they were not many tn nuniber, and perhaps fable 
mixed up in the desertpiious which are handed down 
respecting them. Not 
iniilions of people. —Vhe 


») in these notions of twelve 
eastle and territerv, and 
of Dhundertentronekh were 


| passable enough for Baropean optimism: but the met- 


of Mr. Cooper 


casts Pangloss entirely into the back settlements. The 

ynly thing in favor of the latter was. that bv his fertile 

imagination he fancied fe me des mandes before it 
i 


existed—the former has absolutely seen irginia, 


“Tn conclusion we hay: 
that the good sense 
ading gallimawiry with more derision and dislike than 
it ean exeite in any other quarter of the globe. None 
have so much reason to be displeased with the author 
as his countrymen, and thos 
ly valuable and estimable in the Ameviean character, 
ff which there is no Jack; bat such sickening rodomon- 
tade is offensive to every reader of taste and disere- 
tion. The Americans are truly a great and powertul 
nation: that they may not be made a ridiculous one, let 
them throw these volumes into the Potomac: and let 
Mr. Cooper stick to his novels and romances, if he 
does not wish to discredit the land of his birth, and 
take himself a common laughing stock.” 


to repeat our entire convietion, 
of America will rejcet thiseascon- 


who admire what is real- 


The same Gazette, speaking of the new memoirs of 


Duke of Rovigo, (Savarv) remarks:— 


peetions of his own great laws, or the American pope | 


lavion wili stand at the head of civilized tations long 


eve the close of this ecmtury.” 

“Phe ianekeepers of Oid Enelond and the inn-keep- 
eo ot New Bagland form the very extremes of their 
class. ‘he one is obsequious to get reh, the other un- 


raoved, and offen apparendy cold. “Phe first seems to 
cafealate, at a glance, the amount of profit you are 
Lkely to leave behind you, while his opposite appears 
oenty to calculate in what manner he can most contib- 
ule to your comfort, without materially impairing his 
own. [lisa mistake, however, thatthe latter is filled 
with a sense of his own tmaginary importanee. It 
troubles him as litthe as the SULLA ct does any other pro- 
fessor of u certain established raak, since there is no 
cue to dispute it.” 

“A striking and national trait in the Americans, 1s 
a constant and grave regard to the feelings of others. 
It is even more peculiar to New England than to any 
other section of our eountry. Tt is the best and surest 
fruit of high civilization Not that civilization which 
chisels marble and gilds sa/ons, bat that which marks 
the progress of reason, and which, under certain cir- 
cunstanees, makes men polished, and, under all, ren- 
ders them humane. in this particular America is, 
beyond a donbt.the most eivilized nation in the world.” 

‘The effects of this diffusion of common instruction 


vre-eminently apparent throughout New England,in 


in the self-respeet, deeeney, order, and individuality 
of its inhabitants. [ say individuality, because, by 
giving ideas to a man, you impart the principles of a 
new existence, which supply additional motives of 
consern to his respectability and wall being.” 

‘tin short,” says Mr. Cooper, ‘I think the inhabit- 
ant of New England has a better right to claim an ele- 
vated state of being than any other people I have ever 
visited." 


“It is a curious cireunistance, that all the violent at- 
tacks upon Bonaparte, and all the diatribes poured out 
against him, never impressed us with so blasting an 
opinion of him asa man aud a ruler, as this production 
of his sworn defender and eulogist. After reading it, 
we are most apt to doubt whether this wonderful per- 
son was really, what he must always be considered, 
one of the ablest and most extraordinary men that ev- 
er existed. Well might his ghostexclaim, ‘Save Na- 
poleon and his memory trom such friends as the Duke 
of Rovigo.’ ” 


The Puffiad, a Satire. London, 1828.—The science 
of puffing has certainly attained great perfection in this 
commercial country, from har-cutting to the eures of 
all disease, and trom blacking to books. ‘The author 
of this poem seems to be grievously offended there- 
with, and has poured outa flood of wrath upon the 
professors, particularly in the literary line: but he has 
mistaken the right method of treating the evil. A 


light and sportive satire was called for to eastigate this | 


practice, and not a grave and harsh style of rebuke. 
Indeed with the occasional gleams of good writing and 
poetry, it does not appear to us that the author has 
stumbled upon his forte in this production. 
parisons are often mean; and his language vituperative 
and coarse, instead of being, as he intended, severe 
and strong. We must also express our disapproba- 
ation of the personalities in which he has indulged, as 
well as of the mintage of many new and uneouth 
words—a fault. by the by, censured in others, aecord- 
ing to his own verse: 

Plain Enelish, undefiled, correctly pure, 

Where native force and nervous sounds allure, 


Now rarely greets us in the gauzy page.” 


‘Yo me women appears to fill in America the very 
| stations tor whieh she was designed by nwrture 
lowest conditions of life she is treated with the tender | 


Ilis com- 


| Aud yet we find the eritic using such words as funny 

¢ism, victimised, crimi-conic, monkey fy, va~ 
gab: Ric, pestiul, SC. Ke. 

fhinking the writer's talents misepplied on this ce- 

uff in compliment to his better 


Casion, we Owever, 
i further eommment, and cite one 


powers, abstain fron 
jexample, the best we ean tind, of his style; it oecurs in 


| describing a ganaib 


inu-house, 

‘Now cease the pull in print for puff in stone, 
Vhich hell itself hath bargained for its own 
Go! blind adorers of the day and see 

The modern i 
Full iv that sweer where Fashion’ 


) pimpled apes 
iy forth at noon 


to shew their poker shapes, 
There in proud iumph mark a princely pile, 
Reard to advance the rain of our isle; 

Where midpight sharpers and their hidious crew 
What Kuave ¢ 
bie arts Shall wither to the core, 


Unite to sec id dice cau do. — 

How many happy shall be so no more !— 

Yes: in von room, where polish’d scoundrels meet, 
Nicht alter might, to plunderand to cheat-— 


There shall be seen the ficreely elaring e— 
There shall be board the riven bosom’s sigh— 
There shall the hollow groan of anguish sound, 
| And voin elance ber deadly eves around. 
i} 2 I, ited by the Anthon 
ess of 2 vols. Colburn. London, 1828, - 
A very preity sentiiuental story, not ave 
but let that puss Lhe tale depending entirciy on the 
interest of the narrative, we will wot spor ut will 


say, that th reisa due prope of tatu. epera, 
Nec. all that constitutes 


ry swect heroine 


tlh 
yun, wall, 
we think, be finished, even by fastidious readers 

The VMortime of AT 
vols. ROP. 

A mixture of the old and uew style of novel writ- 
ing. fearful murders, heanted rooms, and ao old enstle 
in the country; ‘© Very genteel? indecd in London; 
with a sketch, caricature, call it what you will, ofa 
lady, of whom our estimate differs from the author, as 
we hold her far more noted than fashionable 


tashionnbie novel,— 


a tule whieh, if ones} 


or, the Vale 3 


Vioore, 


Madame de Genlis, says the London fLoter 
zette, is about to vive 


Theodora, which is alr: 


wv Gaz- 
birth to anew Adelaide and 
andy purchased by a librarian. 
There is nothing like making a good reputation in the 
first instanee; it clears the road to folly whish is al 
wavs boneht. sold, and read, when a eelebrated name 


graces the title-pree. A gentleman in speaking the 
other day of this thined authoress, declared she would 
write her last agony. was, perhaps, rather a 


mistake; at the same time, were she to give rest to her 
pen, the world would be as wise, and she would bs 
wiser: but vanity is a stumbling-block of which none 
kecp clear. Madame de Genlis is, howevor, still 
charming in conversation; her manners arc courdy, 
elegant; nor does she appear to have lost any of that 
energy and vivacity of feeling which is the attribute of 
youth. Herevesare almost dim, and she is therefore 
obliged toemploy an amanuensis ler health is also 
rapidly declining, end she sees visions of sammts, an- 
gels, &e. 
is now very difficult fora stranger to gain admittanee, 
through she seems tiaticred by their expressing a de- 
sire to see her. 


Every Sunday she recetves visitors: but is 


RICH WI? OWS. 

Dr. Franklin used to say that rich widows were the 
only species of second hand yoods that sold at east. 
It may, however, be subject matter for argument, 
whether it is the widow or the estate that sells so rea- 
dily—a gentleman once left his family, and went 
abroad in quest of a wife: though poor, he soon found 
one; a widow with one eye, no teeth, a head of hair 
red as a fox—the marriage being solemnized and the 
lady brought home, the brothers of the bridegroom 
came to congratulate the parties, and when an oppor- 
tunity offered took the gentlemen aside, and asked him 
how he came to choose tor a bride one so intolerably 
ugly. He put his hand ip his bosom and pulled out on 
elegant miniature of his wife, all set rowmd with dia- 
monds, asked them what they thought of it—What! 
why the likeness is exact, as ugly as the devil—but 
la! what a splendid frame! You have it said he— 

Let others for the pieture feel a flame, 
I, my good brothers, married for the frame. 


Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, 
and cannot Jast, for the most part it makes a dissolute 
youth, and age a litthe out of countenance. But yet 
certainly again, if it light well, it makes virtue shine 
and vice blush. 

Beauty is best in a body that hath rather dignity of 
presence than beauty of aspeet. The beautiful prove 
accomplished, bnt not of great spirit, and study tor the 

most partrat*er behaviour than virtue, 

| The more honesty a man has, the lesshe affects the 
air of a saint—the affectation of sanctity is a blot om 

, the face of piety. 
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FROM ds LAST LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Brnown’s life seem -d from the first fated tor urhappi- 


jendship and love, upon objects uaworthy of theim,— 
Bow of bis numerous associates shewed hina any of 


that real Kindness of which he was so worthy and so 


sensible, ‘prevented him trom falling into those 


snares and ci Geuliies whieh so embittered his days,— 
weaftter bis death paid due honor to his memory. Ltke 
moths ubout the taper, they surrounded him only tor 


the sple ndor east on themselves—but, unhappily, did 

po ish in the flame. earliest, and rhaps his 
ouly true love, Mary Chaworth, gave het hand to an- 
other, Mr. Jolin Musters, and lett her yvouthtul adorer 
to disappointment and sorrow. tiow Byron, for years 
fter, could remember with such fondness a woman 
who had shewn herself so regardless of him, and chan- 


ged periagys the whole course of his lite--is matter of 


reflection to those who study human nature. Had the 
fate s ck eed the ot and Mars Cha- 
worth, how dittevent would have beea his career thro’ 
lifel—happier he wight have been,—so great he would 

ot have been His lotty genius might have resolved 
into th duties of a domestic mana—the world 


would aot have been astounded by the display of his 
unparalleled powers: his memory, after a life speut, 
thoughia cajos ment, stillin inactivity, might have puss- 
edaws md the eternal halo which now plays round 
the name of him- 
selt to vs view of the matter at an after period, 
where be in one of his minor poens— 


ron would never have arisen. 


“Por by the death-blow of my hope s, 
My mit immortal w.”? 


The finily seat of the Chaworths was at Annesley, 
a vill. iwo miles west of Newstead Abbev: the 
the slates join. Byron first saw Miss Cha- 
worth while he was residing at Newstead. Mr. 
Muster: previously acquainted with her. His fae | 
ther had a tuce estate at Colwick, two miles cast of 
N Eke used to ride over to Anne sles to see 
her: and she would stand on the top of a hill to mark 


} Vhe hill thas mentioned in the Dream 


remains af Us dav as itthen was: itoverlooks Annes- 
lev Hall, but ean seareely be seen from the Abbey.— 
Chey were united in 1805, when he was about thirty 
and she nineteen. Byron had then entered the Unie 
versity. Since the period of Miss Chaworth’s marvi- 
age, she had been dangerously ill and delirious for 
some time: to this, allusion is made in the Dream.— 
She has a large family. 
} 


Lis he 


his propert 


in stvle, and 


re he keeps a pack of hounds, lives 
one of the leading county men.  Annes- 


iey also became his propertv—she being an heiress. — | 


Yet, the pesple inthe neighborhood of Newstead, when 
talking of her, are apt to exclaim—“‘Ah—when she 


thinks of himn-(Byron,) she ean never be a happy wo- | 


tau.” “Phose who had known her in her youngest 
dayse on being questioned as to her personal appear 
ance, did not speak much in favor of her beauty. — 
Whatever attractians she may have possessed, howev- 
er, they have yielded to an air of paleness and melan- 
choly. Asaong other verses addressed to her, are the 
folowing beautiful ones—not, it is believed, very well 
Known; atleast not published in Byron’s works. 
Remind me not, remind me not, 
OF those beloved, those vanished hours; 
When all my soul was given to thee— 
Hours that may never be forgot, 
Til time unnerves our yital powers, 
And thou and I shall cease to be. 
Can I forget, canst thou forget, 
When playing with thy golden hair; 
How quick thy flattering heart did prove? 
Oh, by my soul! I see thee vet, 
With eyes so languid—breast so fair, 
And tips, though silent, breathing love. 
When thus reclining on my breast, 
Piiose eyes threw back a glance so sweet, 
As half reproached, yetraised desire; 
Aad still we near and nearer prest— 
And still our quivering lips would meet, 
Asif in kisses to expire. 
And then those pensive eyes would close, 
Andbid their lids each other seek; 
\ ceiling the azure orbs below— 
W hile their long lashes’ dark’ning gloss 
Seem’d stealing o’er thy brilliant cheek, 
Likeraven’s plumage smoo:hed in snow, 
Mes the purpose of studying the French language, 
th ron passed three vacations, of six weeks each, at 
p | Took’s Court (then the 
yp whom about two 
he in the neighborhood, ) where 
be apartments. The house where 
yes’s printing office; and it is rath- 


era curious eoincidence, that his sitttng room was the 
very one where the Editor and Printer of the Litera y 
Gazette now prepare these sheets for the press. His 

room was over it. There are no anecdotes worth 


bed 


After his father’s death they | 
have resided tocether at Colwick Hall now beeome |! 


relating of him at this period, save that he was little | 
given to study, and spout much of his time in fencing, 
asd greatly apneyed the Abbe by making so much ! 
noise in his house. ‘The worthy Abbe did not disecov- 
erin hin a indications of that talent which was to 
astonish the » orld—but put hina down as a boisterous | 
Pickle. 

His height was five fect eight inches, and he was 
ile wore his nails very short, and | 
was very particular about his teeth and linen, but not 
remarkable in his toilette. From his por- 
traits it has been supposod that he wore no evavat, but 
went with his neck open—which was notthe case. He | 
used to weara small cravat, with the collar turned | 
down: but alwavs sat for his likeness without one. Be- | 
sides the portrait of him by Philips, there tsa very 
cood one by Saunders, in whieh he and his servant 
Rushton (the Page of Childe Harold, Canto Ll.) are | 
painted satlor’s dresse tie was fond, from his 
early vouth, of athletic exercisessand under the tuition 
d boxer, and, perhaps, the 
Jackson satd he was as 
“ood a ten stone man ashe knew. He was an excel- 
lent shot with a pistol. Berore embarking at) Fal- 
mouth. for tisbon, with Mr Hobhouse. he shot 
aces: the shilling is 

odel of a hers 
iege to a certaint 


broad in the ehest. 


oth rwise 


A 
of Jackson, became a 


best swimmer in’ Easland. 


shilling at the distanee af tw lve 
rather curious, as being a peifcet 
foot. Tle could hita half-erown 4 


A DUPE TO VILLAINY. 

Perhaps there never was a greater u 
to villainy in any ccuntry, than the unforte 
nate Meredith, wh. died some time since im 
the Kine’s Bench Prison, London The fol- 
lowing extraordinary case is one of the nume- 
rous instances in which his vanity and credu- 
litv were worked upon with success: 

Seven years ago he renteda furn shed house 
in Park-street, where he was surrounded by 
the most dashing swindlers. One of the ffa- 
ternity, a Captain in the Army, wormed by 
himself into the confidence of Meredith, 
whose house was immediately opposite that 
of a noble Lord who had two or three beauti- | 
‘ful daughters. Meredith fancied himseli 

yeloved by one of these young ladies, and his 

friend encouraged the fancy for his own pur- | 
pose, and told Meredith if he managed the | 
thine well he mieht eet the girl. The first 
thing to be done was to procure an interview, | 
and Meredith’s friend recommended an im- | 
| mediate correspondence. A love-letter was | 
written to the lady by the lover, and the | 

Captain’s servant, who was to be well paid, | 
was employed to deliver it.—This trusty 
messenger delivered the letter to his master, | 
who wrote an answer in the lady’s name, sta- | 
ting her regret that she could not see her dear | 

| Meredith, as she was obliged to go off to Ire- | 
land, in consequence of his Majesty’s deter- 

| 


| mination to visit that countrv, where she ho- 
| ped to see her beloved. Meredith, delight- 
ed at this avowal, proposed an immediate | 
ijourney. The latter replied that the thing 
| required great caution and tact, that as he 
lowed 3 or £400 in Ireland, he could not face | 
} that country without that sum. The difficul- | 
ity was soon removed. The Captain got the | 
‘required amount from his dupe, and off to! 
Dublin they went, where the correspondence 
' was resumed; the answers of the young lady 
‘becoming so warm that Meredith wrote to 
‘her to run off with him atonce. ‘Yes,’ said 
she in her reply, ‘I will ran away with you, 
but unfortunately my family have become ac- 
quainted with my passions for you, and are 
resolved to take me off to the seat of a noble- 
man, about 60 miles from town, I shall, how- | 


proceed.’—The letter concluded with strong 
approbation of the address and talcnt of the | 
servant in managing the correspondence .— 


but the captain cheered him, anc told him | 
his servant’s assistance would release a giri | 
from the protection 7 ‘fe devil himself. An- 
other letter wo? ent, sand another received. 
The lacy descri#%dq her situation as wretched 
in the extreme, /and vowed that she could on- 
ly be happy with her lover, but she could not 
move without b%phjag the servants, for which 
purpose she reqfired two hundred pounds. 


| France. 


‘Lhe money was supplied, and the time of 
starting was appointed. Meredith was to be 
ready with his carriage at a spot adjoining 
the estate on which she was ona visit. He 
was punctual. 

Atter having waited for some time in great 
suspense, he perceived a lady elegantly atti- 
red, running hasuly towards him. ‘QO! dear 
Meredith!’ she exclaimed, ‘1 am pur sued— 


lithe servants are aiter me—save me! save!’ 


‘With my life!’ cried Meredith, and he lifted 
her into the carriage. ‘Hallo!’ cried two or 
three savage looking fellows, who just sprung 


Pout of a ditch with cucdgels in their hands;— 


‘where are you galloping with our young mis- 
tress?? and without more words they laid 
their sticks so heavily upon the poor inamor- 
ato’s shoulders, that he yielded up his prize 
with ut any further effort, and drove off ina 
state of mind and body not easily to be deseri- 
bed. isut, although Meredith’s ardor sus- 
tained some abatement, that of the young la- 
dy was as ardentas ever. She wrote tohim, 
the mishap, and told him that her 
ther had resolved to send her to Paris, 
where she hoped to see the only man she ev- 
t ved, and marry him. “Phe credulous 
-tll believed that all was real, and asked 

his imend, the Captain, to accompany hims 
but the latter spoke of the expense, and said 
| thatupon such an occasion they ought to have 
lat their command at least 1,000/. Meredith 
had already overdrawn at his bankers; but 
at the suegestion of his friend, he accepted 
bills to that amount, and handed them to the 
captain, who proposed to go at once to France, 
and said that the monev should follow them; 


cplorme 
i 


} as his friend who discounted them, had prom- 


ised to forward the amount to Paris. “he 
uivece was adopted, but no girl was to be 


fount, and no money was forthcoming. The 


captain then said he would revurn to ascertain 


the cause of the delay, but Meredith was not 
lone bv hiunselfy when he learned that his 
friend had got the bills cashed, 
md determined to keep the produce for the 
trouble he had been at in aiding the acceptor 
in his project of a noble connexion, At the 
same moment that he received this dishear- 


dis-ntcrest 


itening intelligence, a letter arrived from the 


lady, dated London, recalling her lover from 
At length he suspected that he was 
tricked, and upon his return to England, he 


idespatched a friend to the nobleman, with 


the whole of the correspondence, which was 
at once declared to be nothing but a hoax by 
his Lordship; who said that his daughter had 
been in Hampshire all the time Mr. Mere- 
dith was wandering about in his Quixotic ex- 
pedition. So blind was the unfortuuate Mer- 
edith, and so completely imposed upon by 
the Captain, that although the latter scarce- 
ly took the trouble to disguise his hand wri- 
ting, Meredith was indebted to the Post Of- 
fice Inspector for the information, that the 
Captain’s letters were all the writing of the 
same person. The next step the poor dupe 
took, was after his acceptances, but his wor- 
thy friend had obtained their value, and 


, Meredith was compelled to take them up.— 


This robbery was affected upon the wretched 
subject of this article, within four months,by 
the Captain and his servant, who was no oth- 
er than the Captain’s half brother, amounted 


/ever, write to you, and let you know how to} to no less than 1,600/. 


Curran had more than an ordinary horror 


—" mae | of fleas; and being once most sorely torment- 
| This was a severe check to Meredith’s hope, | 


ed by them when sleeping at an inn, on the 
circvit, thus addressed the landlady, in the 
morning: ‘*By Heavens, Madam, the fleas 
were in such numbers, and seized upon my 
carcase with so much ferocity, that if they 
had been unanimous, and all pulled one way, 
they would have dragged me out of bed.” 


Who has no friend and no enemy, is one of 
the vulgar, without talents, power or energy. 
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connected therewith—all are introduced, and with but 


litde reference to any direct agency of Enoch Crosby 
New York Bowenr.—This New Theatre wus | producing either, ‘Che cruel murder of captain Na- 
opened on the 20th inst. It is a huge building, full as | than Hale is also added, although entircly foreign to 
large, we should suppose, as the Bank of the United | the Memoirs.” Some new light, however, is thrown 
States, and built very much in the same style. The | on the affair of Andre, ‘Che book contains a view of 
absence of marble is supplied by imitation rough east | the spot near ‘Tarrytown, where he was eaptured, and 
ing, thus exhibiting a strong contrast with the darkand | (he tree under which his three uncorruptible captors 
gloomy looking buildings around it. In our opinion, | were seated when he rode up. Also, a view of the 
when entirely finished, it will be by far the most ele- | jouse in which he was tricd, and whenee he was led 
gant building in New York, The prize address, forth to exceution. residence of the Wharton 
vertised for by the Managers, was awarded to Mr. Leg- | family is also given, with the rude mountain scenery 
gett, author of a volume of very tolerable poetry enti- 
tled ‘‘Leisure hours at Sea.” 


so frequently referred to inthe spy. These views, in 
2 ’ 


| themselves, are tune, and possess but little interest, 


which is not heightened by the coarse style of engray- 
We invite G. P. M. to favor us frequently. There | 

; : ling: but, as connected with the Important incidents to 
are many interesting aneedotcs of the olden time ‘ . . 
‘ | which they refer, render the book of some value. 
which have never been published, and which ave con- | ¢ ila 


sequently but little known, which a little persevering (From the Saturdoy Bulletin, August 16.) 
search will easily discover, and which, when touched | Tuk Rior.—The riot whieh vecurred in the Nor. 
by the hand of genius, would not tail to amuse the rea- | thern Liberies on Monday last,continuing several days. 


ders of the Ariel. “Vhese things are confined to bo | js the most outrageous violation of the peace wh ch has 
particular spot, for what populous section of our coun= | disturbed our city since the balloon mob, and the de- 
try was not visited by the storms of the Revolution’— | struction of the Vauxhall. —We had great difficulty in 
We have spent many a day in listening to the narra- ascertaining the origin of the disturbance, so numerous 
tives of Revolutionary soldiers, and, until more impor- | and so contradictory were the reports constantly in 
tant dutics engrossed the attention, spared no pains to) eirenlation. ‘The following, we Lelieve, is a true ac- 


become familiar with the history of every one whom | count ot its origin and progress, until its final suppres: | 


we understood had been a soldier. In this wav we | sion by the military. 

have picked up many authentic narratives, some of, On Monday there wasa foot race in the out skirts o! 
which may probably be given to the readers of the | the city, near the first gate on the Germantown Turn- 
Ariel. In the mean time we invite our distant friend | pike, which was attended by a huge number of per- 
to prosecute his inquiries, and send us the result If sons, and one of the watchmen belonging to the Dis- 
his predeliction is for Revolutionary stories, he should | tr et near Beaver and Vhird sts. Whether this man 
lose no time. “The veterans who figured in those stor- | indulged himself in such a way as to render him untir 


my times are fast departing from us. They are the for the duties of the night, we are not certain—but | 


last expiring embers of an almost extinguished fire— ! such is the presumption, asa substitute was preeured, 
which the tempest of time is now about to seatter unto who, at the proper hourcommenced his rounds. “Uh: 
the four winds of heaven. ‘house of Me. Weldon, in Third near Beaver street, 
wasinthisround. Mer. Weldon’s wite had been sick 

The poem from S. M. ©. has unfortunately been | for some time, and in consequence of the heat of Mon- 
mislaid—can he furnish a copy? 


| day evening, requested to be placed atthe front door, 

The Totter, published at Provid ‘nes, RT. edited lto enjoy the air. ‘This was after ten or eleven at nighi. 
by Owen G. Warren, Esq. is now issusd weekly ona) The new watchman came round, and sceing the front 
full medium sheet of eight quarto pages, at #2 per ane | door open, enquired of those within, why it was not 
oum. The ‘Toilet has reached its thirtieth number, | closed. Mr. Weldon, thinking he had aright to ds 
ereditably supported by the editor, and liberally pa- | what he pleased in his own house, answered somewhat 
tronized by the public. If it was within our means to sharp y, upon which some harsh words pussed b-tween 
‘them both, and the watchman departed in a hurry. 


circulate it more extensively, we should gfadly do so— 
As soon as he 


as itis, we are always glad to see it peeping forth with | and apparently very much enraged. 
its fair white outstde, from our daily bundle of exchan- | was on the pavement, he sprung his rattle, ealling aloud 
ges, and generally lay it carefully aside, to give addi- for assistance. Vhe neighboring taverns poured out: 2 
tional zest to an afternoon cigar. 
Wellow’s riends, who had been hastily assem- 

Tus Sry work was noticed at to defend the family, the riot commenced. In the 
some length in the last number of the Ariel, since confusion, it was impossible for exch new hand, as he 
which we have had an opportunity of examining the | came up, to learn the nature of the dispute, and it be- 
book more fully, and the examination has resulted i+. ing said that the watchmen were to blame, the whole 
in an impression not so favorable as we could wish popular fury was vented upon them. One of them was 
The title, * Memoirs of Enoch Crosby,” ismat rially | killed by a stone, and another very much hurt by a 
fost sight of throughout the principal part of the vol- | guneshot, The fight lasted for several hours, during 
ume: for it is a memoir of any think else than Enoch | which a vast number of people had co'leeted. Stones, 
Crosby. A single incident in Crosby’s life is narrated | clubs, and even fire-arms, were freely used. One or 
and followed up by a long extract from some Revolu- | two citizens were dangerously hurt, while endeavoring 
tionary history, or half a dozen pages of appendix. to assist the Watch. ‘Towards morning the erowd had 
The incidents themselvesare not remarkably interest- | become thinned by citizens retiring to their homes. 
ing; and indeed, to make them at all so, Cooper found and during Puesday, we understand that three of the 
it necessary to embellish them with all the finest | rioters were arrested and conveyed to prison. "The 
touches of his own graphic pen. Taken by themselves, | Coroner's jury held over the body of the watchman, re- 
they appear as almost nothing, and pass for no more | turned a verdict of wilful murder against some person 


than a common newspaper ancedote. The author of | or persons unknown, 

the ‘‘Memoirs” has taken faney for fact; and believed | On ‘Tuesday night, about eandle-light, a large num- 
that all which Cooper related of Harvey Birch was | ber of persons assembled near the seene of the last 
strictly true. Aad we, who are familiar with his char- | night’s disturbance, and by ten o'clock, an immense 
acter, forgetting that holf the interest of the frets in lmeb had enticeted During the evening, 7 errence 
his life is derived from the magic tonches of the hand | O'Neil, who keeps a public house at the enrner of 
of genius, whea meeting with the same incidents, na- ‘hird and George streets, very imprudently display- 
ked and unadorned, hare been measurably disappoint- ‘ed a rePfag from the rear of his dwelling. ‘Thi- 
ed. The author of the memoirs seems to have fearev | fag, Mr. OPN! declares he borrowed, in order to get 
that such would be the effect: for he has added enpions | a sign painted like it, aad finding it getting injured in 
extracts from the Revolutionary histories, seizing oO» | his house, he hung it out the wine an to free it from 
the most interesting topies, and so far as he was able, | dampness. It was the same Wine. Ser’ hich had been 
(but with indifferent success) blending them with Cros- used in welcoming General Lafay ere » arrival, by the 
by’s personal history. Andre’s eapture—his impris- | society of weavers. This flag way mistaken by anoth- 
onment, trial and execution—with the many events | er party asa signal of defiance, am] gJt an exullation 


large number of persons, who, meeting with some cf} 


ning. ‘The house was forthwith attacked, anda heavy 
shower of briekbats Stones, and other u.issles, kept} 
up for some time. house was nearly demolished— 
every window broken, and all the doors beaten down, 
Phe entire contents cf the taveru—liquers, glasses, 
tables, chairs, and furniture ofevery dese iplion lotally 


destroyed. The inkeeper, with the assisiance of his 


| riends, defended the house to the bast extremity, due 

he besiegers, by whieh some were seriously injured 
The tenants eseaped in the confusion, with ae any a 
them being hurt. ‘Phe woman of the house, whose 
situation daring the siege must have been dreadful 
uso escaped. The pavements in front of the 
were ripped up to furnish the assadants with missles 
Che guns fired from the tavern were charged with 


| buck shot. One man was shot in the thigh, and eight 
| orten shot were afterwards extracted. Aft the affray 

| one or two persens all concerned in it, while 
qnietly passing along Germantown Rood, wer *altack- 
ed by asmall party, and one of them neardy killed.~ 
On Wednesday morning, aman passing along near QO’ 
Neil’s house, was twice shotatand wounded in the for 
head, the sceond shot knocking off the capaf his knee 

Sy mptoms of another disturbance be ing observed on 
Wednesday night, application was mad to the Sher. 
iff for assistenee. He ton ediately applied to the Mave 
or, who placed under his direction the whole eivil 
foree. proclamation was then issucd by the Shere 


iff, 


and at live in the afternoon he proeceded to the riot 
vround, xecompanted by all the watelimen, and a large 
| number of peace officers. mariaes fron. the Navy 
Yard, the Washington Grays, and ihe City Troop, 
| also took station near at hand, and romained upon 
| the ground during the whole night. On Thursday 
| all appeared to be quict. 

| We are informed that one of the three men now in 
prison, isan old ofender, and that ote ng suspicions 
are entertained of his being the loader ¢f the gang.— 
Uhe continuance of the riot for thee. days, was no doubt 


owing to some ancient political dispute among the peo- 


| pleadjacent, agreat proportion of them being foreigne 
| ers. We are told that the displ of the red flag was 
yeeompanicd by some suspicious 
was suspended from it—that instead of being 
jhunge inthe sz, todry it, it was placed in the shade— 
and not there until near sundown, 

It is impossible to conceive the excitement which ex- 
‘sted throughout the city during the coutinnanece of the 
riot: and in the immediate vietnity of the see ne of contu- 
| sion, the evowd was almost impassible, <o closely was 
{the immense multitude wedged together. ‘The commons 
were crowded with loungers, and idiers, many of 
whem had gone outand remained a whole day, in ex- 


| peetation ofa renewal of hostilities. 


GENERAL. 


Anable bodied man recently asked to be sent to the 
Penitentiary in New York, because rum was overcom- 
inghim. tfe has boen three times there, and this time 
fur six months, 

nesicns!—Abel, the voungest son of 
Mr. John ‘Pree, of Kentucky, has exhibited a great 
degree of talent for painting. He designs in a master 
iy style. 

Dunning was publie- 
iy reprimanded at Salem last week, for a disturbance 
in the street. 

Cuaiin’s pray.—George Child is the author of a new 
play, Daughter’s Revenge.” 

Hor wratarna.—Last week, a weather weighing 110 
pounds was roasted whole, ata party in Canajoharie. 

T'wo laborers in Monroe, Conn. named Booth and 
Coggeshall, having quarreled while cradling oats, 
agreed to decide the dispute with trerr sickles. Booth 
was tetally discomfitted, leaving the ficld minus the 
fleshy partof one of his arms aud three fingers, 

Sam Paren jumped into the river at Hoboken, from 
the mast of a sloop one hundred feet in height. Truly, 
Sam is leaping into netoricty at a tremendous rate. 

Fieens or spercu.—The editor of the Yankee, af- 
ter exposing one of Mr. Waish’s plagi:risms from 
Burke—-emarks, ‘He might as well hope to hide a 
thunderbolt ina snowbank, as one of Edmund Burke’s 
‘houghts in a page of Robert Walsh’s.” 


at the victory over the people on the preeeding evel 


ring which we undcrstand’seven shots were amono 
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annually about 150,000 cords. 


there ave U manufactores, giving enploy ment to 
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The sleamooats belonging to, and trading from | 
ark, consume during a running season of about elg ut 
about 200,000 cords of pine wood. At Phi- 
are twelve boats, ineluding wherries, 
works aad manufactories, 


nonths, 
adelphia there ar 
hich, with the neighboring 


In Middletown, Conn. and within amile of its lime | 
early persons. 
Apvenrist teNT.—G. W. Tervel, Attorney at Law, 
Me ithout the benefit of age or experienee: without the 
“eidof theory or practice, offers lis personal services to 
‘the public. tl ill practise, (it he can get any busi- 
mess) in the counties of Ituaphrevs, Carroll, and Hen- 
Wy: he promises nothing bat honesty in his profession, 
not over much of that.” hisisan tice ofa 
Bellow in Paris, Tenn, who disflays more wit than 
ndgment ia his announcements, and w ho,w e suspect, 1s 
ot likely to be mich troubled with bus ness. 


4 Almost every vessel from Havana, at the Boston | 


varantine, belies more or less cases of the Dangue, 
Bnd that disease may be expected to reach every part 
Mf the courtry. 

© Counterfeit twenty 
re in cirestetion, pavable at Charleston, 8. C. New 
rleans. Hertford and Mie@di-town, so securatcly ex- 
cuted as to require the strietest examination to deteet 
A man chareed with an attempt to rob the mail near 
Morrisville. Pa. was committed to Doylestown jail ane 
“Way last week. Tle was discovered by the guard while 
Mutting the boot. 


Datus Kent, who was imprisoned in Stark County, 


for manstuughter. has recently hiled a fellow 
prisoner for giving information of an attempt he was | 


bout to make to eseape. 
Another attempt has been made to fire the city of 
BNew York. A gang of ineendiaries ave at work, who 
Seem determined to complete the destruction of the city 


4 


The Beaufort, S. C, paper states that the Dangue 
as made its appearance in that) place, and estimates 


PRhat two thirds of the inhabitants have been attacked 
it. 


= The small pox has made itsappearance in the poor 
house in Parstppany, N.J. The keeper of the house 
Oadied of the disease, and several members of his tami- 
ly, and ten or twelve of the poor are afflicted with it. 
Potatoes, Indian Corn and ‘Vobacco, were found by 
he companions of Columbus in the island of Cuba, a 
ew days after the discovery of America. ‘Vhev grew 
pontaneously, or were cultivated by the Indians.— 
‘hese vegetables were then unknown in Evuwope. 
The steamboat Swittsare, Capt Peek, 
lhany on Puesday, are ved the next morning in New 


fork with four tow boats of the aggregate burden of 


Pleven thousand barrels—equal, sav, to eleven hun- 


ed tons—hasing performed the passage at the rate of 


1X miles an hour with a proportion of adverse wind 
nd tide. 


Inon-vy.—Asan evidence of the fertility of the soil | 


@o Chatahoochie, Geo., it is stated that a erow bar 

hich had been exposed to the sun and dew for a few 

hours, was found covered with a crop ot excellent ten- 
enny nails of native growth. 


Tar Sanaroga.—As we anticipated last 
eck, the village is now all bustle and gaiety, and our 
public establishments are literally crowded to overtlow- 
§- The register exhibits the names of 106 who arri- 
ed at four houses alone, on Saturday and Sunday.— 
he whole number was probably not less than 300: 
nd the whole number now in the village is more than 

he thousand. 
Proposals have heen issued at Salem, Mass, for a 
-woweekly paper, to be published on Wednesday s, at 

per annum, by Charles Andrew, 
FOR TILE ARIEL. 
LINES, 
s the bright beam of morning comes over the flow’r, 
the lost beauty of night’s lonely hour; 

ades, too-brilliant ray. 
hen the hummin 
A little Winged-r 
€ glitter 
at, flyin 


g-bird visits the opeuing bloom— 
nged-rainbow to skiesof perfume, ) 

Sin light through the Jessamine bow’r, 

$) he leaves there the honeyless flow’r. 

0, the fancies that play round the 
or amoment will dazzle— 
Put, departing, w 
ts brightness, 


poor poet’s heart, 
Ida then falsely depart; 
_ with joy and with light they forsake, 
lls beauty, its sweetness they take. 

M. 
Mr. Editor, you will oblige me by noticing in your 
ext Ariel, two errors in the printing of ‘‘The Name- 
ss Star:” ‘*Where all the planets are unroll’d” for 


enrolled.” And in another stanza: ‘*Yon ‘lustrious 
here,” for “‘éustrous.”’ 


BEAUTY AND ACCOMsLISi#- | and illuminate by her cheerful conversation 
MENTS. ‘all who are circled within the attractive 

If woman be as beautiful as one of the ce- | sphere of the society in which she moves. — 
lestial beings with whom the vivid dreams of ‘Beauty is as fleeting and as fragile as the 
imagination have peopled Mahomet’s para-|)joom of an exotic flower, blown under the 
dise, as lovely and fresh as the fabled Auro- | chilling influence of the northern breeze; ed- 


ra, and as lightand as graceful as Hebe, yet If yeation alone is the towering oak that defies 


dollar bills of the U. S. Bank | 


which left | 


her person the refined accomplishments and | 
‘sublime sentiments of an elegant mind, she 
ican never enchain the heart of a husband 
with those golden fetters which only death can 
sever. Sweetness of disposition, and inteilect- 
ual endowments wreathe those fetters with 
the ever blooming roses of enjoyment, and 
call forth into action all the tender charities 
which irradiate the sphere of connubial hap- 
piness. A woman may shine in mechanical 
accomplishment, theugh a ray of mental 
light dees not dawn upon her mind: she may 
| paint, sing, and play upon musical instru- 


ine does not unite to the external charms of ‘the tempest of years. 


| contented with female cultivation hanging on 
walls, or hearing it vibrate uponstrings. But 
the s:an of discernment feels that a woman 
‘thus gifted, can cnly amuse for an hour, and 
}attract, by her fascinating donations, some 
| Appery fops, whe, the siup butterflies, 
jlight on exeuc flowers wotheut fragrance or 
| perfume, rather riferous blos- 
lsems that veld d to ous henev. The looks 
of a stupid beauty, who ‘has not soul within 
her eyes,” are fixed on the dead calm of in- 
sensibility; they cmt no elcetme spark to 
| kindle the affections; so thatthey are examin- 
| ed without emotion,an| as they do not express 
| passion or intellect, they are beheld witheut 
ilove. never,” said one of the mistresses of 
la reyal profligate of France, ‘dreaded the 
rivalship of a mere unpolished lump of beau- 
tv; but the wiles and sercery of a sentimen- 
tal Circe cannot be resisted.” Ordinary fea- 
tures, when lit up with the sunbeams of sen- 
sibility, generally excite the same passions 
which they express; and the winning attrac- 
tion of their sincle invests them with adventi- 


4 * 
nthe of 


a brilliant rainbow tints the gloomy clouds. — 
This is the fascinat-ng charm which capti- 
vates without the aid of nature; it eminently 
displays itself ina silent com >laint of patieut 
rence, in poignant affliction, and of tears, 
| Whether of transporting joy or of wailing sor- 
| row; it is more irresistible than the artful lan- 
|suishments of unlettered beauty. Looks 
| which do not correspond with the teelings of 
ithe heart cannot be assumed without labor 
and pain, as masked affection is easily known. 
The artificial aspect is as poor a substitute 
for the expression of sentiment as the smear 
or paint for the blushing roses of a blooming 
| complexion, 


| It has been remarked that the countenance 
a mirror that reflects the predominant pas- 
|sions of the soul, and displays an angry, a 
| disdainful, and asuspicious temper, in prom= 
‘inent characters, that are univers under- 
lstood. It is equally true, that the more plea- 
| sing, exalted an | softer passions of the female 
jheart, legibly impress their signatures upon 
| the visage. Beauty then may be pronounced 
ia bright emanation of intellectual excellence, 
that reflects in its limpid current the brilliant 
atmosphere of a sprightly temper. 

| In the winter of life, when the gaudy flew- 
ers of personal beauty are nipped by ‘the 
rude breathing” of age—when the lustre of 
the blue eye is dimmed, and the bloom of ro- 


unideaed woman, who has no resources in the 
treasury of the mind; she will remain a ty- 
rant without power, a prey to envy and re- 
morse. A woman of intellectual accomplish- 
ment, on the contrary, in the evening of life, 
will draw at the fountain of the graces the 
limpid balsam of literary knowledge, diffuse 
the pleasure of instruction to her children, 


vale of suffering, it is a green basis that 


sympathetic woman, even in the solitude of 


ments, and by these manuel and vocal arts, | 
'gain a transient triumph over those who are | 


‘in scenes of distress and anguish, that the 


ticuscharms, like varieg ited hues with which | 


sy cheeks faded, hew fallen then would be the | 


The most estimable blessings which the 
benign bounty of the creator has bestowed 
upon man, is the possession of a virtuous, ami- 
able, and educated woman—her love the 
highest delight which gladdens him in the 


spreads for him its grassy verdure in the des- 
ert of despair, In the possession of a lovely, 


life, only illuminated by her smiles, the soul 
is more gratified than upon tye throne of Na- 
poleon, when the world honored it with its 
homage, and dazzled by the lustre of its glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment over 


the tender passions—though Byron and Ossi- \ 
an transfused the most sublime and profound { 
sensibility into love, yet they never experien- 4 


ced all those fine feclings of which the pure pe 
heart of weman is susceptible. It is the Wg 
fountain from which pity and ardent affection 
gush out in a spontaneous and sweet flowing 
union. It is in the midst of trying suffering, 


finest qualities of the female, and the noblest 
traits of the female character, are displayed 
in all their characteristic grandeur. Whena 
husband is suffering under the pressure of 
unuttcrable wo, when his prospects are with- 
ered by the dissolved illusions of hope, and 
the cruel desertion of friends, it is then that 
the consolations of a wife pour the balm of 
sympathy into the corroded bosom of grief. 


Adversity only gives an additional impulse of a 
,ardor toher attachment; it seems to inspire 2 
jher with a spirit of devotedness to the object ta 
(of her love, which rises superior to the afflic- at 
tions of misfortune. No changes or chances ~ \' 
can estrange her constancy or subdue the in- ‘a 


tensity of her devotion. 
The glowing and courageous attachment of 


wives to their husbands, under calamity, dan- ‘2 
ger, and adverse fortune, has been nobly and ie 
singly exemplified in many instances during 4 


the Augustan proscription, and the plague of 
Florence; and the heroic virtues and cenjugal 
piety of Lady Russell and Madam Lavalette, 
must standon the records of immortality, em- 
blazoned among the most resplendent exploits 
that shed lustre on the female character. 
Women Love with more truth and fervor 
thanmen. Women are bound by the sympa- 
thies of the heart, and guided by the precepts 
of religion and moral obligation; but, alas, 
with men these ties are not so sacred. Some 
men exult, when, by sworn vows and persua- ; 
sive premises, they seduce innocence and tri- 
umph over virtue. The victim of seduction 
must regret ever having experienced the de- 
vastating and desolating sentiment of love, 
that, like the scorching blast of tropical tem- 
pests, parches the flower and blights the fo- 


liage of the orange tree, which otherwise f 
would spread its fragrant in the atmosphere, | q 
shoot its graceful branches to the skies. 
) Fanny was vounger once than she is now, é 
And prettier, of course: | do not mean q 


| Tosay thatthere are wrinkles on her brow, 
Yet, to be candid, she is past eighteen— 
Perhaps past twenty—but the girl is shy 


About her age, and God forbid thatl : 
| Should get myselfin trouble by revealing ’ 
A secret of this sort: T have too long 


Loved pretty women with a poet’s feeling, 
And when a boy, in day dream and in song, 
Have knelt me down and worshipp’d them: alas! 


They never thanked me for’t—but let that pase 
I've felt full many a heart-ache in my day, ie 
At the mere rustling of a muslin gown, ; 


Anil caught some dreadiul colds, blush ww ray, 
While shivering inthe shade of beauty’sfrow a 
They say her smiles are sunbeams--it may be; 
But ne’er a sunbeam would she throw on me 3 
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COOPER'S NOVELS. 

From a Marine’s Sketch published in the Providence Journal, 

Landsmen generally have very mistaken 
notions concerning sailors, and most of these 
notions are absurd and ridiculous. Cooper’s 
two novels, the Pilot and Red Rover, they 
think, afford correct pictures of sea life and 
manners, and they compare him tothe author 
of Waverly. ‘Credat Appella, nen 
ego,” (which is, ladies, being interpreted, 
**tell that to the marines,” to say nothing of 
the silly and contemptibie hatred of the Brit 
ish nation, which breaks out in cvery sentence, 
and which is a feeling no ‘gentleman’ in the 
American navy ever did or ever will cherish; 
his sea dialogues are dispusting and absurd, 
irom being stuffed with sea pliracs. Svlors 
do not,(except when describing some nau ical 
transaction) converse in technical term-, any 
more than lawyers and physicians, ror ci 
thev swear so much, at least. not more than 


landsmen, though there is more energy and 
fathos in a sailor’s oaths than in the stuff and 
jabored imprecations of a mere ‘ferrze fiili- 
us.’ §**Pom Coffin,” is a caricature, and not 
avery good one of an “old salt,” but terribly 
strained and stiff I recollect being desired 
by a dozen or twenty of my top-mates, to 
read a few passages of the Pilot. Every 
thine seemed to please them well enough un- 
til I came toecne of the rofic-yarn dialogues, 
when **Pshaw! heave the thing overboard,” 
broke out from the lips of half a dozen men- 
of-war’s men at once. They appeared to 
think that such ridiculous lancuage ‘‘did dis- 
credit our mystery.”? The Red Rover is much 
admired too, by landsmen, and I verily be- 
lieve it is because they do not understand two 
words of it. These gratuitous admirers are 
chiefly exquisites and boarding-school girls, 
who do not know salt water from fresh, or, 
at least, which end of a ship gocs foremost, 
and who think that a sailer is a distinct ani- 
mal, unlike tue rest of the human tamily— 
like the Vermont lady, whe, when a sailor, 
the first one she had cver seen, was pointed 
out to her, exelaimed with some disappoint- 
ment, “Why law you! he has not got the 
least bit of a tail’? The character of “Fid,”’ 
in particular, is most supremely ridiculous, — 
A waister who had not been a danyan day on 
board a guardship, would be ashamed to usc 
such silly language as Fid overflows with, 


GLEANINGS, 

NEITHER DNUNK NOR SOBER.—An acci- 
dent happening to a stage coach, through 
carelessness, the following conversation took 
place the next morning between the guard 
and a stable boy—* A bad job that of Bill’s, 
last night; how was it??? “* Why, some says 
Bill was asleep.” ‘*Was he lushy?” ‘*No, 
he warn’t drunk, nor he warn’t sober; but the 
liquor was just dying in him like.” 

Lord Kelly had a remarkable red face. 
One day Foote solicited him to look over his 
garden wail to ripen his melons. 

The following ingenious notice to corres- 
pondents appears in a morning paper; * The 
Lady who lately sentus a parcel for inspec- 


tion, and requested it to be returned, forgot 
to give us her address. W e have theretore 


only to say, in reply toher letter of yesterday, 
that the parcel remainsat the office properly 
addressed.” 

CourTEouS RFEQUEST.—Inscription on a 
board stuck up at Pimlico: ‘* Horses and car- 
riages are respectfully requested to go round 
the other way.” The horses and the cariages 
will surely appreciate this civility as they 
ought. 

R1icHARD RoBERTJONES’S METHOD OF AC- 
QUIRING A MODERN LANGUAGE. — “If it was 
the Spanish, for instance, I would take a vo- 
cabulary of the language, and examine what 
words corresponded with or resembled the 
words in any other language with which I was 
acquainted; as, for instance, the Latin, French 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


and Italian; and those words I would strike | pil to old Rich, the comedian, was instructed by O’Bri- 


out of the vocabulary, leaving only such as 
were the original or peculiar words of the 
Spanish tongue; and then, by the assistance 
of a grammar, I should soon be able to attain 
a knowledge of that language.”—oscoe’s 
Memoir. 

Henrietta Maria, the relict of Charles 1. 
and daughter of the illustrious Henry IV. 
King of France, was reduced to 
of poverty, that she and her daughter, wh 
was afterwards marricd to the brether of Leu 


such a state 


is XIV. lay in bed seyeral davs, at Paris, for 
want of fire to warm them, in the mentn oi 
January, 1649. 

A FIGURE TO PAINT.—‘* Paint me in my 
portrait,” said a gentleman to his painter, 
‘Swith a book in my hand, and reading out 


aloud. Paint my servant, also, ip a corner 
where he can’t be seen, but in such a manner 
that he may hear me when I call him.” 


JM) t9Ts. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to lough » it! 


THE PARROT AND THE ABLOT.—A boi ng 
to Count Frescot, was one day detected by the cook, 


stealing roast meat. 
been at the roast beef, d—-n you,’ threw a ladle of 
boiling water, which sealded all the feathers from his 
head. ‘The words made a deep impression upon Poll, 
who was very grum and silent for several days. One 


morning, as the Count was engaged in conversation | 
with an abbot, the parrot, after looking intently at the | 


bare head of the priest, hopped up to him and said 
‘so you’ve been at the roast beef, d n you.’ 


or THE suBLIME.—The following is a literal 
copy of a speech delivered at a debating society in one 


of the western towns of Pennsylvania. Corporal Prim’s | 
eloquence was no touch to this masterpiece. | 
“Well—the subject to be exeussed ts, wether ar- | 


dent spirits does aay good or not. Leontiria it don’t.— } 


Jist think of our ancestors in future days—they lived | 


to a most numerous age—so that | think that whiskey | 
nor ardent spirits don’t do any good. (long pause. )— 
Well—the question to be excussed is wether ardent 
spirits does any good or not—so that T conelude it. 
don’t. (Anotherlong pause.) ean’t git hold on the 
thing so as youre by this time quite squineed of the fol- | 
ly of the thing, PH design it to the presedent.”” 

Tom strikes Diek over the shoulders with a rattan 
cane as bigas your little finger. A lawyer would tel, 
the story somewhat in this way: ‘*And that, whereas, 
the said ‘Thomas, at the said Providence, in the day 
and year last aforesaid, in and upon the body of the 
the said Richard, in the peace of God and the state, 
then and there being, did make a most violent assault, 
and inflicted a great many and divers blows, kicks, 
cuffs, thumps, bumps, contusions, gashes, wounds, 
hurts, cuts, damages and injuries, in and upon the 
head, neck, breast, back, stomach, hips, thighs, knees, 
shins, heels and toes, of the said Richard, with divers 
sticks, canes, staves, poles, clubs, logs of wood, stones, 
axes, guns, dirks, swords, daggers, pistols, ettlasses, 
blunderbusses, and boarding pikes, then and there held 
in the hands, fists, and elutches of him the said Thos.” 


Covrtsmip.—A gentleman feeling a strong partiality 
fora young lady whose name was.Voyes, was desirous, 
without the ceremony of a formal courtship, to ascer- 
tain sentiments. For this purpose he said to her one 
dav—with that kind of air and manner, which means 
either jest or earnest, as you choose to take it—“Iy | 
were to ask you whether you were under matrimonial | 
engagements to any one; which part of your name, (No- | 
yes) might I take tor an answer?” 

¢°The first,” said she in the same tone. 

were I to ask vou if you were inclined to form 
such an engagement, should a person offer who loved 
you and was not indifferent to yourself, what part of 
your name should I then take for an answer?” 

"The last.” 

“‘And if [ tell you [love you, and ask you to form 
such an engagement with me—thea what part of your 
name may take?” 

“Oh then,” replied the blushing girl, ‘take the 
whole name; and in such a case 1 would cheerfnlly re- 
signit for yours.™ 

An [rishman who some time ago was committed to 
Knutsford house of correction for a misdemeanor, and 
sentenced to work on the tread wheel for a month, ob- 
served at the expiration of his task:—‘‘ What a great 
dale of fatigue and botheration it would have saved us 
poor craturs if they had invented it to go by steam like 
all other water mills; for burn me if I have not been 
going up stairs this four weeks, but never could reach 
the chamber door at all.”’ 


Kirry Waitt’s White, pu- 


The cook exclaiming, ‘So you’ve | 


enot Drury lane, how to perform Sy/via, in ** The Re- 
| eruiting Officer.” The lady reciting the passage im- 
properly, he told her it was a parenthesis, and there- 
| fore required a different tone of voice and greater vol- 
ubility. ‘A pa | ‘said Miss White, **What’s 


uhesis!?’ 


that??? Her mother, who was prese ot, blushing for hex 

lay rhiter’s imm tely exclaimed, 
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eric ae should- 
ev and criticise your chirography when .ouare engaged 
ip w riiting; he does not ask the namesof your 
espondents, 


and denounce this one and that 


one as a blunderhead. ” 
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EPITAPIS. 

| At the northeast corner of the cemetry of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, in the city of Dublin, there is a slab 
of granite bearing the following epitaph— 


Here lies my poor wife much lamented, 

She’s happy—Pm contented. 
In the chapel-vard, Leeds, on the tomb of Joseph 
| Tate, who died November 11, 1787: 
Mild was his temper, generous his mind, 
A tender husband, hospitably kind; 
A mind from envy and from censure free, 
Adorned with eandor and humility. 


In the Church-yard of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, on 
| Miss Hanuah Taylor, who died in the 18th year ot 
her age: 
Reader, thou scest that Hannah lived not lone 
In vears tho’ tender, yet hor faith wa: strong: 
With thisher shield, and Christ her staffand rod 
Fearless thro’ death she w inged her way to God, 
Short, usetul life, which may such lessons give 
As “teach us how to live and how to die? 


| On a white marble tablet, placed on the wall near 


the communion table, in the Church of Dewsbury, is 
the annexed inseription. 

In memory of the Rev. Mathew Polk M. OA. 29 
years Vicar of the parish, born in W ‘stmoreland, in 
1740; buried here L806. 

He lov’d the world that hated him: the tear 
That dropp’d upon his bible was sine re; 
Assail’d by seandal and the tongue of sir ife, 
His only answer was a biameless life; 

And he that forg’d and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart: 
Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbrib’d, 
Were copied close in him, and well transerih’d: 
He followed Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 
His yearnings o’er inmortal souls the same; 
Like him he labor’d, and like him niamov’'d, 
Hemeekh sulfer’d for the God he low’d. 

Pope, who was proverbial for the noble independence 
of mind, and who, like his illustrious protots pe, Lord 
Byron, would not “flatter Neptune for his’ trident. 
nor Jove for his power to thunder,” wished to have the 
following epitaph on his tomb, in Westminster Abbey, 

Heroes and Kings, your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 

Who never flatter’d tolks like you-— 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 

In Paneras Church-yard, on the Tomb of Woollet, 
the celebrated and historical landse ape engraver, whose 
plate representing the death of General Wolfe, 
considered the finest chef @euvre of the art. 

Long as the arts shall flourish in our land, 

Or science o’er it wave her magie wand, 

Each heart that virtue warms shall hail thy name, 
And time preserve it in the rolis of fame : 

Vain were the task thy wonderous skill to praise, 
As vain the monumental stone to raise; 

The first in every line we trace, 

And Woollet ever lies in Woite’s decease. 
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